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Chiefly deſigned for the Entertainment and Inſtruction 1 
of Vouth; which, in a pleaſing Variety, and by an Aſ- 2 
ſemblage of interefting Hiſtories, Talks, c. of ad- f 
mired Authors, are calculated to attract their Attention, , 


either towards contemplating the Beauties and De formi- Of ebe 
ties of peculiar Virtues and Vices, or, towalds fuch ſub⸗ American 


jiects and Events, which at particular Periods of Time — 
may become Topics for Converſation. 
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THE third fubje made choice of for the IMPORTANT 'TRIFLES, 


is founded on ſeveral circumſtances, recently and repeatedly made public, 


reſpecting attacks made between the Europeans, or the deſcendants of 


Europeans, in America, and the original inhabitants of that quarter of the 


globe. | 
This TRIFLE will . repreſent to thoſe who have already, or 


who may make ſuch circumſtances topics for converſation, a particular ac-. 


count of their civil policy and government, their characters and manners, 
their cuſtoms preparatory to commencing war, their remarkable ſagacity and 
precaution in conducting their marches, their mode of fighting, &c. with 
ſeveral other particulars relating to the American Indians. F.- 


- 


** The proper names of perſons and places, and ſuch particular circum- 


e and events, &c. which will be made choice of for elucidation and addi- 


tional information, in the courſe of the work, will be diſtinzuiſhed by Italics 
in the body of the different pages, to which the marginal references will i ins 
Amr manner correſpond, inſtead of making uſe of aſteriſms," mu 
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TEE deſign in the publication of theſe TRIFLES, is in one ind of view; 
to attract the attention of youth towards that ſubje& or event, which at 
any particular period of time may become a topic for converſation, and, towards 
contemplating the beauties and deformities of peculiar virtues and vices, which 
occaſionally may, in any laudable or reproachful mode, introduce themſelves 
into the generai theatre of human actions; to furniſh extracts from various 
authors, that may tend to aſſiſt the inquilitive mind, if inclined to join in an 
inveſtigation, or enquiry, into ſuch ſubject or event; or, towards contempla- 
ting any peculiar virtuous or vicious action which may excite obſervation or 
diſcuſſion; and, to hold up, as it were in a mirror, the objects mentioned, 
whether Merving of eſteem, of pity , of deteſtation, or of reſentment. 
VARIETY is another principal point in view, in the publication of theſe 
TRIFLES, for the accomplithment cf which purpoſe the different ſubje cts 
contained therein, will conſiſt of ſelections, either from hiſtory, poetry, ſhort 
ſentences, the ſentiments of ancient philoſophers, and of modern authors, 
fables, tales, novels, all-gorics, viſions, clays, tema: ks, obſervations, anec- 
dotes, 
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HE Indians of America believe that all 
creatures have ſouls, not only men and 
women, but hrutes, vegetables, nay even the 
moſt inanimate things, as ſtocks and ſtones. 
They believe the {ame ef all the works of art, 
as of knives, boats, looking-glaſſes; and that 
as any of theſe things periſh, their ſouls go into 
another world, which is inhabited by the ghoſts 
of men and women, For this reaſon they al- 
ways place by the corpſe of their dead friend, a 
ow and arrows, that he may, make uſe of the 
iouls 
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ſouls of them in the other world, as he did of 


their wooden bodies in this. 

Marraton, an American, is ſaid by them to 
have deſcended, in a viſion, by means of an a- 
perture in a rock, to the great repoſitory of 
ſouls, and that having travelled for a long ſpace 
under an hollow mountain, 7 * at lengt on 
the confines of the world of f irits, but could 
not enter it by reaſon of a thick foreſt made up 
of baſkes, brambles, and pointed thorns, ſo per- 
plexed and interwoven with one another, that 


it was impoſſible to find a paſſage through it. 


Whilſt he was looking about for ſome track ot 
Pat th-w ay that might be worn in any part f it, 
he ſaw an huge hon couched under the fide of 
it, who kept his eye upon him in the ſame poſ- 
ture a5 when he watches for his Prey. The 7- 
iv immediately ſtarted back, whillt the lion 
roſ: with a ſpring, and leaped towards him. 
Being wholly deſtitute of all other weapons, he 
ſtoo, bed down to take up a huge ſtone in his 
hand, but to his ys ſurprize graſped no- 
thing, and found the f ppoſed ftone to be only 
the appa: rition or ene, I he was diſappointed 
on chis fide, he was as much pleaſed on the 
other, Wen he hund the lion, which had ſeized 
on his left ſho grey. bad no power to hurt him, 
and was only the ghoſt of that ravenous crea- 
ture which it appeared to be. He no ſooner got 
rid of his impotent enemy, but he marched up 
to the wood, and after having, ſurveyed it fon 
ſome tune, endcay oured to preſs into one part 

of 
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of it that was alittle thinner than the reſt, when 
again, to his great ſurprize, he found the buſhes 


made no reſiſtance, but that he walked through 


briars and brambles with.the ſame eaſe as through 
the open air; and, in ſhort, that the whole 
wood was nothing elſe but a wood of ſhades. 
He immediately concluded, that this huge thick- 
ct of thorns and brakes was deſigned as a kind 
of fence, or quick-ſet hedge to the ghoſts it in- 
cloſed, and that probably their ſoft ſubſtances 
might be torn by theſe ſubtle points and prickles, 
which were too weak to make any reſiſtance 
againſt fleſh and blood. With this thought, he 
reſolved to travel through this intricate wood, 
when, by degrees, he felt a gale of perfumes 
breathing upon him, that grew ftronger and 
{weeter in proportion as he advanced. He had 


not proceeded much further, when he obſerved - 


the thorns and briars to end, and give place to 
a thouſand beautiful green trees, covered with 
bloſſoms of the fineſt: ſcents and colours, that 
formed a wilderneſs of ſweets, and were a kind 


of lining to thoſe ragged ſcenes which he had 


before paſſed through. As he was coming out 
of this delightful part of the wood, and enter- 
ing upon the plains it incloſed, he ſaw ſeveral 
horſemen ruſhing by him, and a little while at- 
ter, heard the cry of a pack of dogs. He had 


not liſtened long, before he ſaw the apparition - 


of a milk-white ſteed, with a young man on the 
back of it, advancing upon full ftretch after the 
ſouls of about an hundred beagles, that were 

| ae 6 hunting 
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hunting down the ghoſt of a hare, which ran 
away before them with an unſpeakable ſwift- 
neſs. As the man on the milt-white ſteed came 
by. him, he looked upon him very attentively, 
and found him to be a young prince who had 
died about half a year before, and, by reaſon of 
his great virtues, was at that time lamented 
over all the aveftern parts of America, 

He had no ſooner got out of the wood, but 
he was entertained with ſuch a landſcape of 
flowery plains, green meadows, running ſtreams, 
ſunny hills, and ſhady vales, as were not to be 
repreſented by his own expreſſions, nor, as he 
ſaid, by the conceptions of others. This happy 
region was peopled with innumerable ſwarms 
of ſpirits, who applied themſeves to exerciſes 
and diverſions according as their fancies led 
them. Some of them were tofling the figure of a 
coit ; others were pitching the ſhadow of a bar; 
others were breaking the apparition of a horſe; 
and multitudes employing themſelves upon in- 
genious handicrafts, with the ſouls of departed 
utenſils, for that is the name which, in the Indian 
language, they give their tools when they are 


burnt or broken. As he travelled through this 


_ ſcene, he was very often tempted to 
pluck the flowers that roſe every where about 


him in the greater variety and profuſion, having 
never ſeen ſeveral of them in his own country: 


But he quickly found that though they were 
objects of his fight, they were not liable to his 


touch, He at length came to the fide of a 
great 


es 


tilda. Marraton had not ſtood long 
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great river, and being a gow? fiſherman himſelf, 
ſtood upon the banks of it ſome time to look 
upon an angler that had taken a great many 
ſhapes of fiſhes, which lay flouncing up and 
down by him. 
Marraton had been formerly married to one 
of the greateſt beauties of his country, by whom 
he had ſeveral children. This couple were ſo 
famous for their love and conftancy to one an- 
other, that the Indians to this day, when they 
give a married man joy of his wife, with that 
they may live together like Marraton and Yara- 
by the 


fiſherman, when he ſaw the ſhadow of his be- 


loved Yaratilda, who had for ſome time fixed 
her eye upon him, before he diſcovered her. 


Her arms were ſtretched out towards him, floods 
of tears ran down her eyes; her looks, her hands, 


her voice called him over to her; and at the 


ſame time ſeemed to tell him that the river was 
unpaſſable. Who can deſcribe the paſſion made 
up of joy, ſorrow, love, deſire, aſtoniſhment, 
that roſe in the Indian upon the ſight of his dear 
Yaratilda? He could expreſs it by nothing but 
his tears, which ran like a river down his cheeks 
as he looked upon her. He had not ſtood in 
this poſture long, before he plunged into the 
ſtream that lay before him; and finding it to be 
nothing but the phantom of a river, walked on 
the bottom of it till he aroſe on the other fide. 
At his approach Varatilda flew into his arms, 
whilſt Marraton wiſhed himſelf 2 
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of that body which kept her from his emhraces, 


After many queſtions and endearments on both 
ſides, ſhe conducted him to a bower which ſhe 
had dreſſed with her own hands, with all the or-! 
naments that could be met with in thoſe bloom. 
ing regions. She had made it gay bey ond ima- 
gination, and was every day adding ſomethin: 
new to it. As Marraton ftood aſtoniſhed at the 
unſpeakable beauty of her habitation, and ra 
viſhed with the fragrancy that came from ever; 
part of it, Yaratilda told him that ſhe was pre. 
paring this bower for his reception, as wel 
nowing that his piety to his God, and hi 
faithful dealing towards men, would certain 
bring him to that happy place, whenever hi; 
life ſhould be at an end. She then brought two 


before, and reſided with her in the ſame delig t 
ful bower, adviſing him to breed up thoſe othe 
which were ſtill with him, in ſuch a manne 
that they might hereafter all of them meet tc 


Marraton is alſo faid to have had a fight 0 Th 
thoſe diſmal habitations, which are the portio | 
of ill men after death; and that he ſaw ſever: 
molten ſeas of lead, gold, &c. in which we 
plunged the ſouls of barbarous and wicked met 
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HE character of the Indians is in many 
particulars, remarkable and ſtriking.— 
They are grave even to ſadneſs in their deport- 
ment upon any ſerious occaſion ; obſervant of 
thoſe in company; reſpectful to the old; of a 


temper cool and deliberate; by which they are 


never in haſte to ſpeak before they have thought 
well upon the matter, and are ſure the perion 
who ſpoke before them, has finiſhed all he had 
to ſay. They have, therefore, the greateſt con- 
tempt for the vivacity of the Europeans, who 


interrupt each other, and frequently ſpeak al- 


together. 
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together. Nothing is more edifying than their 


behaviour in their public councils and aſſem- 
blies. Every man there is heard in his turn, 
according to his years, his wiſdom, or his ſer- 


vices to his country have ranked him. Not a 


word, not a whiſper, not a murmur is heard, 
from the ret while he ſpeaks. No 1adecent 


condemnation, no timed applauſe. The 


younger ſort attend for their inſtruction. Here 
they learn the hiſtory of their nation, here they 
are inflamed with the ſongs of thoſe who cele- 


brate the warlike actions of their anceſtors; and 


here they are taught what are the intereſts of 
their country, and how to purſue them. 

There 1s no people amongſt whom the laws 
of hoſpitality are more ſacred, or executed with 
more gererofity and gcoJ-will, Their houſes, 
their proviſions, even their young women, are 


not enough to oblige a gueſt. To thoſe of their 


own nation, they are likewiſe very humane and 
zeneficent. Has any one of them ſucceeded ill 
in his hunting ? has his harveſt failed? or is bis 
houſe burnt? He feels no other eſſect oi hs 
misfortune than that it gives him an opportunity 
to experience the benevolence and regard of 
his fellow-citizens, who for that purpoſe hase 
all things almoit in common. But to the ene— 


mies of his country, or to thoſe who have pri- 
vately offended, the American is 1mplacable. 
He conceals his ſentiments, he appears recon- 
ciled, until by ſome treachery or ſurpriſe he has 
an opportunity of executing an horrible re 

venge. 
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venge. No length of time 1s ſufficient to allay 
his reſentment; no diſtance of place great 
enough to protect the object; he croſſes the 
ſteepeſt mountains, he pierces the moſt im- 
practicable foreſts, and traverſes the moft 
hideous bogs and deſarts for ſeveral hundreds 
of miles, bearing the inclemency of the feaſons, 
the fatigue of the expedition, the extremes of 
hunger and thirſt, with patience and chearful- 
neſs, in hopes of ſurpriſing his enemy, on 
whom he exerciſes the moſt ſhocking barbari- 
ties, even to the eating of his fleſh. * To ſuch 
extremes do the Indians puſh their friendſhip or 
their enmity; and ſuch indeed, in general, is 


the character of all ſtrong and uncultivated 


minds. 
Notwithſtanding this ferocity, no people 


have their anger, or at leaſt the ſhow of their 


anger, more under their command. From 
their infancy they are formed with care to en- 
dure ſcoffs, taunts, blows, and every ſort of 
inſult patiently, or at leaſt with a compoſed 


countenance. This is one of the principal ob- 


jects of their education. They eſteem nothing 
ſo unworthy a man of ſenſe and conſtancy, as a 
peeviſh temper and a proneneſs to a ſudden and 
raſh anger. And this fo far has an effect, that 
quarrels happen as rarely among them when they 


are not intoxicated with liquor, as does the 
Ichief cauſe of all quarrels, hot and abuſive 


language. But human nature is ſuch, that, as 
ſirtues may with proper management be en- 
| grafted 
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of this De. grafted upon almoſt all ſorts of vicious paſſions, ll , 


ſcriptian. ſo vices naturally grow out of the beſt diſpo- . 
* ſitions, and are the conſequence of thoſe regu- FF 
lations that produce and ſtrengthen them. 'This 


is the reaſon that, when the paſſions of the , 
Americans are rouſed, being ſhut up as it were, e 
and converging into a narrow point, they be- 
come more furious; they are' dark, fallen b 
treacherous, and unappeaſable. * 
Almoſt the ſole occupation of the Indian is 
war, or ſuch an exerciſe as qualifies him for it, fu 
His whole glory conſiſts in this; and no man is he 
at all conſidered until he has increa{ﬆ the bl. 
ſtrength of his country with a captive, or 
| adorned his houſe with a ſcalp of one of its of 
Sh enemies. When the ancients reſolve upon war, 0 
| | they do not declare what nation it is they are f.; 


* 
A 
3F 


1 * determined to attack; that the enemy, upon e. 
= ! 1 | 

F whom they really intend to fall, may be off ., 
Fi his guard. Nay, they even ſometimes let 1 


years paſs over without committ ng any act o rec 
BK hoſtility, that the vigilance of all may be un- the 
F bent by the continuance of the watch, and the uit 


From the Mo uncertainty of the danger. In the mean time giv 
| eng 1 2550 they are not idle at home. The principal cap Bai. 
F RN . k tain ſammons the youth of the town to whic the! 


F this Deſcrip- he belongs; the war kettle is ſet on the fire uh: 

þ 3 64 o . | | 

1 tion is taken. the war ſongs and dances commence; the tion 
| hatchet is ſent to all the villages of the ſame 

nation, and to all its allies; the fire catches i voic 

the war ſongs are heard in all parts; and thq den; 

moſt hideous howlings continue without inter the 


miſior 
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fit 
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miſſion day and night, over that whole track of 
conntry, The women add their cries to thoſe 
of the men, lamenting thoſe whom they have 
either loſt in war or by a natural death, and de- 
manding their places to be ſupplied from their 


enemies; ſtimulating the young men by a ſenſe 


of ſhame, which women know how to excite 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, and can take the beſt 
advantage of when excited. ; 

When by theſe, and every other means, the 
fury of the nation is raiſed to the greateſt 
height, and all long to embrue their hands in 
blood; the war captain prepares the feaſt, 
which confiſts of dogs fleſh. All that partake 
of this feaſt, receives little billets, which are 
fo many engagements which they take to be 
faithful to each other, and obedient to their 
commander. None are forced to the war; but 
when they have accepted this billet, they are 
looked upon as lifted, and 1t is then death to 
recede. All the warriors in this aſſembly have 
their faces blackened with charcoal, intermixed 
with daſhes and ſtrakes of vermillion, which 
give them a moſt horrid appearance. Their 


hair is dreſſed up in an odd manner, with fea- 


thers of various kinds, In this aſſembly, 


which is preparatory to their military expedi- 


tion, the chief begins the war ſong; which 
having continued for ſome time, he raifes his 
voice to the higheſt pitch, and turning off fud- 
denly to a ſort of prayer, addreſſes himſelf to 


the god of war, whom they call Areſkont : 


1 1 
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MIO Pu To J invoke thee; (ſays he,) to be favourable e 
of this De- "CT: 5 | 
ſeription. to my enterpriſe!. I invoke thy care upon me } tl 
* * * and my family! I invoke ye likewiſe, all ye b 
ſpirits and dæmons, good and evil! All ye that I p 
are in the ſkies, or on the earth, or under the I It 
earth, to pour deſtruction upon our enemies, I. 
and to return me and my companions ſafely to d 
our country.” All the warriors join him in I m 
this prayer, with ſhouts and acclamations, I 01 
The captain renews his ſong, ſtrikes his club I fu 
againſt the ſtakes of his cottage, and begins ar 
the war dance, accompanied with the ſhouts of | w 
all his companions, which continue as long as I} to 
he dances. . J 
The day appointed for their departure being I g1 
ö arrived, they take leave of their friends; they 
| - change their clothes, or whatever moveables I an 


2 
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P they have, in token of mutual friendſhip ; their I an 
3 wives and female relations go out before them, I ra 
and attend at ſome diſtance from the town. tc: 


The warriors march out all dreſt in their fineſt I im 
z apparel and moſt ſhowy ornaments, regularly I de 
J one after another, for they never march in I an 
3 rank. The chief walks lowly on before them, I tra 
© | ſinging the death ſong, whilſt the reſt obſerve of 
ET the moſt profound ſilence. When they come I pr: 
3 up to their women, they deliver up to them all I ſta 
8 their finery, put on their worſt clothes, and I pa. 
8 | | then proceed, as their commander thinks fit. no! 
BY Their motives for engaging in a war, are rea 
| rarely thoſe views which excite us to it. They the 
have no other end but the glory of the victory, Ib 
; 0 
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or the benefit of the ſlaves which it enables 


them to add to their nation, or ſacrifice to their 


brutal fury; and 1t is rare that they take any 
pains to give their wars even a colour of juſtice, 
It 1s no way uncommon among them, tor the 
young men to make feaſts of dog's fleſh, and 
dances, in ſmall parties, in the midſt of the 
moſt profound peace. They fall ſometimes on 
one nation, and ſometimes on another, and 
ſurpriſe ſome of their hunters, whom they ſcalp 
and bring home priſoners. Their ſenators 
wink at this, or rather encourage it, as it tends 
to keep up the martial ſpirit of their people, 
inures them to watchfulneſs and hardſhip, and 
gives them an early taſte for blood. 


The qualities in an Indian war, are vigilance 


and attention, to give and to avoid a ſurpriſe; 
and patience and ſtrength to endure the intole- 
rable fatigues and hardſhips which always at- 
tend it. The nations of America are at an 
immenſe diſtance from each other, with a vaſt 
deſert frontier, and hid in the boſom of hideous, 
and almoſt boundleſs foreits, Theſe muſt be 
traverſed before they meet an enemy, who 1s 
often at ſuch a diſtance as might be ſuppoſed to 
prevent either quarrel or danger. But notwith- 
ſtanding the ſecreſy of the deſtination of the 
party that moves firſt, the enemy has frequent 
notice of it, is prepared for the attack, and 
ready to take advantage in the ſame manner of 
the leaſt want of vigilance in the aggreſſors. 
Their whole art of war conſiſts in this: they 

never 
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er this De. never fight in the open field, but upon ſome 
ſcription. very extraordinary occaſions, not from cowar- 
55s dice, for they are brave; but they deſpiſe this 
method, as unworthy an able warrior, and ag 
an affair in which fortune governs more than 
prudence. The principal things which help 
them to find out their enemies, are the ſmoke 
of their fires, which they ſmell at a diftance 
almoſt incredible; and their tracks, in the dif- 
covery and diſtinguiſhing of which, they are 
poſſeſſed of a ſagacity equally aſtoniſhing ; for 
they will tell in the footſteps, which to us 
would ſeem moſt confuſed, the number of men 
that have paſſed; they even go ſo far as to diſ- 
tinguiſh the ſeveral nations by the different 
marks of their feet, and to perceive footſteps, 
where we could diſtinguiſh nothing leſs. A 
mind diligently intent upon one thing, and 
exerciſed by long experience, will go lengths at 
firſt view ſcarcely credible. But as they who 
are attacked have the ſame: knowledge, and 
know how to draw the ſame advantages from it, 
their great addreſs 1s to baffle — 4 other in 
theſe points. On the expedition they light no 
fire to warm themſelves, or prepare their 
victuals, but ſubſiſt merely on the miſerable 
pittance of ſome of their meal mixed with 
water: they lie cloſe to the ground all day, and 
march only in the night. As they march in 
their uſual order in files, he that cloſes the rear, 
generally covers his own tracks, and thoſe of 
all who preceded him, with leaves. If any 


Aream 
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ſfrream occurs in their route, they march in it 
for a conſiderable way to foil their purſuers. 
When they halt to reit and refreſh themſelves, 
ſcouts are ſent out on every fide to reconnoitre 
the country, and beat up every place where 
they ſuſpe d an enemy may lie perdue. 

In this manner they often enter a village, 
whilſt tl ſtrength of the nation is employed in 
hunting, and maſſacre all the helpleſs old men, 
women and children, or make priſoners as ma- 
ny as they can manage, or have ſtrength enough 
to be uſeful to their nation. | 

They often cut off ſmall parties of men in 
their huntings; but when they diſcoveran army 
of their enemies, their way 1s to throw them- 
ſelves flat: on their faces amongſt the withered 
leaves, the colour of which their bodies are 
painted to reſemble exactly. Ihey generally 


let a part paſs unmoleſted; and then, riſing a 


little, they take aim, for they are excellent 
markſmen ; and ſetting up a moſt tremendous 


ſhout, which they call the war-cry, they pour 
a ſtorm of muſquet-bullets upon the enemy; 


for they have long ſince laid aſide the uſe of 
arrows : the party attacked, returns the fame 
cry, Every man in haſte covers himſelf with a 
tree, and returns the fire of an adverſe party, 


as ſoon as they raiſe themſelves from the ground 


to give the ſecond fire. 
After fighting ſometime in this manner, tae 
party which thinks it has the advantage, ruſhes 


out of its cover, with ſmall axes in their hands, 


which 
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which they dart with great addreſs and dexte- 
rity; they redouble their cries, intimidating 
their enemies with menaces, and encouraging 
each other with a boaſtful diſplay of their own 
brave actions. Thus being come hand to hand, 
the conteſt is ſoon decided ; and the conquerors 
Tatiate their ſavage fury, with the moſt ſhock- 
ing inſults and barbarities to the dead, biting 
their fleſh, tearing the ſcalp from their hes, 
and wallowing in their blood like wild heats. 
The fate of their priſoners 1s the moſt ſevere 
of all. During the greateſt part of their jour- 
ney homewards, they ſuffer no injury. But 
when they arrive at the territories of the con- 
quering ſtate, or at thoſe of their allies, the 
people from every village meet them, and 
think they ſhew their attachment to their 
friends by their barbarous treatment of the un- 
happy priſoners; ſo that when they come to 
their ſtation, they are wounded and bruiſed in 
a terrible manner. The conquerors enter the 
town in triumph. The war-captain waits upon 
the head men, and in a low voice gives them a 


circumſtantial account of every particular of 


the expedition, of the damage the enemy has 
ſuffered, and his own loſſes in it. This done, 
the public orator relates the whole to the peo- 
ple. Before they yield to the joy which the 
victory occaſions, they lament the friends which 
they have loſt in the purſuit of it. The parties 
molt nearly concerned, are afflicted apparently 


with a deep and real ſorrow, But, by one of 
| thoſe 
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thoſe ſtrange turns of the human mind, faſhion- 


ed to any thing by cuſtom, as if they were dil- ' 


ciplined in their grief, upon the ſignal for re- 
joicing, in a moment all tears are wiped away 
from their eyes, and they ruſh into an extrava- 
gance and phrenzy of joy for their victory. 

In the mean time the fate of the priſoners re- 


mains undecided, until the old men meet, and 


determine concerning their diſtribution. It is 
uſual to offer a flave to each houſe that has loſt a 
friend; giving the preference according to the 
greatneſs of the loſs. The perſon who has 
taken the captive, attends him to the door of 
the cottage to which he 1s delivered, and with 
him gives a belt or wamprm, to ſhew that he 
has fulfilled the purpoſe of the expedition, in 
ſupplying the lofs of a Citizen. They view the 
preſent which is made them for ſome time; 
and according as they thick him or her, for it 
is the ſame, proper or improper for the buſineſs 
of the family, or as they take a capricious lik- 
ing or diſpleaſure to the countenance of the 
victim, or in proportion to their natural barba- 
rity or their reſentment for their loſſes, they 
deitine concerning him, to receive him into 


the family, or ſentence him to death. If the 


latter, they throw away the belt with indigna- 


tion. Then it is no longer in the power of any 


one to ſave him. The nation is aſſembled as 
pon ſome great ſolemnity. A ſcaffold is raiſed, 
and the priſoner tied to the ſtake. Inſtantly 


be opens his death ſong, and prepares for rhe 
enſuing 
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ſelected, &c. x 
As i; p. Is enſuing ſcene of cruelty with the moſt undaunted courage. 
af this De- On the other fide, they prepare to put it to the utmoſt 
r proof, with every torment, which the mind of man inge- 


nious in miſchief can invent. 
The priſoners, who have the happineſs to eas thoſe to 
whom they are offered, have a fortune altogether oppoſite 
to thoſe who are condemned. They are adopted into the 
family, they are accepted in the place of the father, ſon, 
or huſband, that is loſt; and they have no other mark of 
their captivity, but that they are not ſuffered: to return to 
their own nation. To attempt this would be certain death, 
The principal purpoſe of the war is to recruit in this man- 
ner; for which reaſon a general, who loſes many of his 
men, though he ſhould conquer, is little better than diſ- 
graced at home; b cauſe the end of the war was not 
anſwered, They are therefore extremely careful of their 
men, and never chuſe to attack but with a very undoubted 
tuperiority, eicher in number or fituation. 
The ſcalps, which they value ſo much, are the trophies 
of their bravery ; with theſe they adorn their houſes, 
Which are eſteemed in proportion as this ſort of ſpoils is 
more numerous. They have ſolemn days appointed, up- 
| on which the young men gain a new name or title from 
> | | their head-meg z and theſe titles are given according to the 
qualities of the perſon, and his performances; of which 
theſe ſcalps are the evidence, This is all the reward they 
receive for che dangers of the war, and the fatigues of 
many campaigns, ſevere almoſt b-yond credit. T hey 
think it is abundantly ſufficient to have a name given by 
their governors ; men of merit themieives, and judges of 
it; a name r ſpected by their countrymen, and terrible to ] 
their enemies. There are many other things fit to engage 1 
the curioſity, and even afford matter of inſtructive reflec- 
tion, in the manners of this barbarous people: but theſe 4 
1 ſeem to be the moſt ſtriking, and are ſufficient to give a th 
| general idea of hem. | m 
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IBERTY, in its fulleſt extent, is the darling 
paſſion of the American tribes. Jo this, 

they ſacrifice every thing. This is what makes 
a life of uncertainty and want ſupportable to 
them ; and their education is directed in ſuch a 
manner, as to cheriſh this diſpoſition to the ut. 
molt, They are indulged in ail manner of li- 
erty ; they are never, upon any account, 

| cChaſtiſed 


From wh. 
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elected, &c. 5 
Azinp.r. chaſtiſed with blows; they” are rarely even 
1 chidden. Reaſon, they ſay, will guide their 
2 „ children when they come to the uſe of it; and 


before that time, their faults cannot be very 
great: but blows might abate the free and mar- 
tial ſpirit which makes the glory of their peo- 

e, and might render the ſenſe of honour 
duller, by the habit of a ſlaviſh motive to action. 
When they are grown up, they experience no- 


"thing like command, dependence, or ſubordi- 


nation; even ſtrong perſuaſion is induftriouſly 
forborn by thoſe who have influence amongtt 
them, as what may look too like command, 
_ appear a ſort of violence offered to their 
wi 

On the ſame principle they know no pou 
ment but death. They lay no fines, becauſe 
they have no way of exacting them from free 
men ; and the death which they ſometimes in- 
fliR, is rather a conſequence of a ſort of war 
declared againſt a public enemy, than an act of 
judicial power executed on a citizen or ſub- 
jet, This free diſpoſition is general; and 
though ſome tribes are found in America with 
a head, whom we call a king, his power 1s ra- 
ther perſuaſive than coercive, and he 1s reve- 
renced as a father, more than feared as a mo- 
narch. He has no guards, no priſons, no 
officers of juſtice. 'The other forms, which 
may be conſidered as a ſort of ariſtocracy, have 
n0 more power. This latter 1s the more common 


in North America, In ſome tribes there are 8 
kin 
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kind of nobility, who, when they come to the 
years of diſcretion, are entitled to a place and 
vote in the councils of their nation ; the reſt 
are excluded. But amongſt the five nations, or 
Iroquois, the moſt celebrated commonwealth of 
North America, and m ſome other nations, 


there is no other qualification abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary for their head-men, but age, with experi- 
ence and ability in their affairs. However, 
there is generally in every tribe, ſome particular 
ſtocks which they reſpect, and who are con- 
ſidered in ſome ſort as their chiefs, unleſs they 
ſhew themſelves unworthy of that rank; as 
among the tribes themſelves there are. ſome, 


who, on account of their number or bravery, 


have pre-eminence over the reſt; which as it 
is not exacted with pride and inſolence, nor 
maintained by tyranny on one hand, fo it 1s 
never diſputed on the other, when it is due. 
This great council is compoſed of theſe 
heads of tribes and families, with ſuch whoſe 
capacity has elevated them to the ſame degree 
of conſideration. They meet in a houſe, which 
they have in each of their towns for the purpoſe, 
upon every ſolemn occaſion, to receive ambaſ- 
ſadors, to deliver them an anſwer, to ſing their 
traditionary war ſongs, or to commemorate 


their dead. Theſe councils are public. Here 


they propoſe all ſuch matters concerning the 
Rate, as have already bcen digeſted: in their 
ſecret councils, at which none but the head men 


aſſiſt. Here it is that their orators are employ- 


ed, and diſplay thoſe talents which diſtingniſh 
them 
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them for eloquence and knowledge of public 
buſineſs : in both of which, ſome of them are 
admirable. None elſe ſpeak in their public 
councils; theſe are their ambaſſadors, and theſe 
are the commiſſioners who are appointed to 
treat of peace or alliance with other nations. 
The chief kill of theſe orators conſiſt in gtv- 
ing an artful turn to affairs, and in exprefiing 
their thoughts in a bold figurative manner, 
much ſtronger than we could bear in this part of 
the, world, and with geſtures equally violent, 
but often extremely natural and expreſſive. 
When any bufineſs of conſequence is tranſ- 
acted, they appoint a feaſt upon the occaſion, 
of which almoſt all the whole nation partakes. 
There are leſſer feaſts upon matters of leſs gene- 
ral concern, to which none are invited but they 
who are engaged in that particular buſineſs. At 
theſe feaſts, it is againſt all rule to leave any 
. ſo that if they cannot conſume all, what 
remains 15 thrown into the fire; for they look 
upon fire as a thing ſacred, and in all probabi- 
lity, theſe feaſts were anciently ſacrifices. Be- 


fore the entertainment is ready, the pricey 


perſon begins a ſong, the ſubject of which, 
the fabulous or real hiſtory of Tele nation, Ga 
remarkable events which have happened, and 
whatever matters may make for their honour, or 
inſtruction. The others ſing in their turn. 
They have dances too, with which they accom- 
pany their ſongs, chiefly of a martial kind ; 
and no ſolemnity or public buſineſs is carried 
On 
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on without ſuch ſongs and dances. Every thing is tranſ- 
ated amongſt them with much ceremony, which in a bar- 
barous people 15 neceſſary; for nothing elſe could hinder all 
their affairs from going into confuſion 3 befides that, the 
ceremonies contribute to fix all tranſactions the better in 
their memory. | 
To help their memory, they have bits of ſmall ſhells or 
beads of different colours, which have all a different mean- 
ing, according to their colour or arrangement. At the end 
of every matter they diſcourſe upon, when they treat with 
a foreign ſtate, they deliver one of theſe belts. If they 
ſhould omit this ceremony, what they ſay paſſes for nothing. 
Theſe belts are carefully treaſured up in each town, and 
they ſerve for the public records of the nation; and to 
theſe they occaſionally have recourie, when any canteſts 
happen between them and their neighbours. Of late, as 
the matter of which theſe belts is made, is grown ſcarce, 
they often give ſome ſkin in the place of the wampum, 
for fo they call theſe beads in their language, and receive 
in return, preſents of a more valuable nature; for neither 
will they confider what our commiliioners ſay to be of any 
weight, unleſs ſome preſent accompanies each propoſal. 
The ſame council! of their elders which regulates what- 
ever regards the external policy of the ſtate, has the charge 
likewile of its internal peace and order. Their ſuits are few 
and quickly decided, having neither property nor art enough 
to render them perplexed or tedious. Criminal matters 
come before the ſame juriſdiction, when they are ſo fla. 
grant as to become a national concern. In ordinary caſes, 
the crime is either revenged or compromiſed by the parties 
concerned, If a murder is committed, the family which 
has loſt a relation, prepares to retaliate on that of the of- 
fender. They often kill the murderer, and when this 
happens, the kindred of the laſt perſon flain, look upon 
themſelves to be as much injured, and think themſelves as 
much juſtified in taking vengeance, as if the violence had 
not begun among themſelves. But in general, things are 
determined in a more amicable manner. 
abſents himſelf z his friends ſend a compliment of condo- 
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lance to thoſe of the party murdered ; preſents are offered, 
which are rarely refuſed : the head of the family appears, 
who in a formal ſpeech delivers the preſent, which conſiſts 
often of above fixty articles, every -one of which is given 
to cancel ſome part of the offence, and to aſſuage the grief 
of the ſuffering party. With the firſt he ſays, By this 
1 remove the hatchet from the wound, and make it fall out 
of the hands of him that is prepared to revenge the injury.” 
With the ſecond, I dry up the blood of that wound;“ 
and ſo on, in apt figures, taking away one by one, all the 
ill conſequences of the murder. As uſual, the whole ends 
in mutual feaſting, ſongs and dances. If the murder is 
committed by one of the ſame family or cabbin, that cab- 
bin has the full right of judgment without appeal, within 
itſelf, either to puniſh the guilty with death, or to pardon 
him, or to force him to give ſome recompence to the wife 
or children of the flain. All this while, the ſupreme 
authority of the nation look on unconcerned, and never 
rouſes it ſtrength, nor exerts the fulneſs of a power more 
revered than felt, but upon ſome ſignal oecaſion. Then 
the power ſeems equal to the occaſion. Every one haſtens 
to execute the orders of their ſenate 3 nor ever was any 
inſtance of diſloyalty or rebellion known amongſt this 
people. Governed as they are by manners, not by laws ; 
example, education, and the conſtant practice of their MW + 
ceremonies, give them the moſt tender affection for their 
country, and inſpire them with a moſt religious regard for 
their conſtitution and the cuſtom of their anceſtors : the © 
want of laws and of an univerſal coercive power, is not M © 
perceived in a narrow fociety, and where the whole bent of 
every thing they do is to ſtrengthen thoſe natural ties, by W 8 
which ſociety is principally cemented. Family love, rare | 
amongſt us, is a national virtue amongſt them, of which 
all partake. Friendſhips there are amongſt them fit to 
vie with thoſe of fabulous antiquity; and where ſuch 
friendſhips are ſeen to grow, the families concerned con- 
gratulate themſelves as upon an acquiſition, that promiſes 
to them a mutual ſtrength, and to their nation the greateſt 
honour and advantage. ; 
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HE world has ever conſidered with the 
higheit veneration, thoſe who have devot- 
ed themſelves to death, for the glory, or ſafety 
of their country and friends. . 
Regulus, Leonidas, the fix famous burghers 
of Calars, with other great examples which 
occur in hiſtory, have in all ages been juſtly 
admired, as diſplaying the greateſt noblen-ſs of 
foul ; whilſt many particulars of their hiſtory 
have been eſteemed fabulous by critics as be- 


yond the powers of human reſolution; and yet, in 


the . 
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the hiſtory of thoſe people, whom we call 


ſavages, and whom we are too apt indiſcrimi- 


nately to treat with contempt, and conſider as 
incapable of any ſentiment above the level of 
the animal creation; in theſe we often find in- 
ſtances of greatneſs of mind which would do 
honour to the heroiſm and patriotiſm of the 
greateſt and moſt poliſhed nations. Ferhaps the 
following intereſting anecdote cannot be paral- 


leled in ancient or modern hiſtory; it happened 


in the neighbourhood of Neww Orleans, and may 
be conſidered as authentic, being communicated 
by M. Bofln, an officer of diſtinction, who 
then enjoyed a confiderable command in that 
Country. 

Ide tragical death of an Indian of the 
Collapiſſa nation,“ ſays this gentleman, „Who 
facrificed himſelf for his country and fon, I 


bave often admired as diſplaying the greateſt 


heroiſm, and placing human nature in the no- 
bleſt point of view. A Chactaw Indian, hav- 
ing one day expreſſed himſelf in the moſt re- 
IEA terms of the French, and called the 

ollapiſſas their dogs and their ſlaves, one of 
this nation, exaſperated at his injurious expref- 
ſions, laid him dead on the ſpot. The Chac- 
taws, the moſt numerous and. the moſt warlike 
tribe on that continent, immediately flew. to 


arms; they ſent deputies to New Orleans to de- 


mand from the French governor the head of the 
ſavage who had fled to him for protection: the 
governor offered preſents as an atonement, but 

| they 
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they were rejected with diſdain ; they threaten- 
ed to exterminate the whole tribe of the Colla- 
piſſas. To pacify this fierce nation, and pre- 
vent the effuſion of blood, it was at length found 
neceffary to deliver up the unhappy Indian. 
The Sieur Ferrand, commander of the German 
poſts, on the right of the Mi/7/ip5, was charged 
with this melancholy commiſſion; a rendezvous 


was in conſequence appointed between the fettle- 
ment of the Collapiſſas and the German poſts, 


where the mournful ceremony was conducted in 
the following manner : 

The Indian victim, whoſe name was Tichou 
Mingo (1. e. ſervant to the cacique or prince} 


was produced. He roſe up, and agreeable to 


the cuſtom of theſe people, harangued the aſ- 
ſembly to the following purpoſe : © I am a true 
man; that is to ſay, fear not death; but 1 


lament the fate of my wife and four infant chil- 


dren, whom I leave behind in a very tender age; 
I lament too my father and my mother, whom 
I have long maintained by hunting: them, how- 
ever, I recommend to the French; ſince, on 
their account, I now fall a ſacrifice. 

« Scarce had he ftniſhed this ſhort and pathe- 
tic harangue, when the old father, ſtruck with 
the filial affection of the ſon, aroſe, and thus 
addreſſed himſelf to his audience—* My ſon is 


doomed to death; but he is young and vigorous, 


and more capable than me to ſupport his mo- 
ther, his wife and four infant children: it is 


neccflary then that he remain upon earth to 8 
te 
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tect and provide for them: as for me, who draw tcwards 
the end of my career, I have lived long enough; my my 
ſon attain to my age, that he may bring up his tender ins 
fants: I am no longer good for any thing: a few years 
I have lived as 
a man; Iwill die as a man: -- therefore take the place of 


any ſon. 


ec At theſe words, which expreſſed his paternal love and 
greatneſs of ſoul in the moſt touching manner, his wife, 
his ſon, his daughter-in-law, and the little infants, melted 
into tears atound this brave, this generous old man: he 


embraced them for the laſt time, exhorted them to be ever 


faithful, and to die rather than to betray any. one by mean 
treachery, unworthy of his blood. © My death, concluded 
he, I confider as neceffary for the ſafety of my nation, 


and I glory in the ſacrifice.“ Having thus delivered himſelf 


he preſented his head to the kinſmen of the deceaſed Chac- 
taw 3 they accepted it; he then extended himſelf over 
the-trunk of a tree, when, with a hatchet, they ſevered 
his head from his body. 

c By this ſacrifice, all animoſities were forgotten; but 
one part of the ceremony remained ſtill to be performed : 
tho young Indian was obliged to deliver to the ChaCtaws 


the head of his father: in taking it up he addreſſed to it 


theſe few words: Pardon me ycur death, and remember 
me in the world of fpirits.*--The French who aſſiſted at 
this tragedy could not contain their tears, whilſt they ad- 
niired the heroic conſtancy of this venerable old man, whoſe 

refolucion bore a reſemblance to that of the celebrated Ro- 
man orator, Who, in the time of the triumvirate, was con- 
ccaled by his ſon ; the young man was molt cruelly tortured 
in order to force him to diſcover his father, who, not being 
able to endure the idea, that a ſon ſo virtuous and ſo gene- 


rous, ſhould thus ſuffer on his account, went and begged 


them to kill him and fave his fon; the ſon conjured them 
to take his Ife and ſpare the age of his father; but the 
- ſoldiers more barbarous than the ſavages, butchered _ 
both on the ſpot. 


* 
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The third point in view in the publication of theſe TRIFLES is, that under 
e pleaſing aſſemblage of entertaining hiſtories. or deſcriptions, one or more 
which will be introduced in each publication, a more general collection of 
egant and uſeful literature, and by the moſt eſteemed authors, will be open- 
to thoſe, particularly youth, who, from. the expence which attends the 
rchaſing of different volumes, have been kept back from the enjoyment of, 


a from a knowledge of the excellencies and beauties of Engliſn Literature, 


ars Finally, Several of theſe TRIELES being bound together, of which twelve 

Ferent ſubjects will make a moderate fize volume, will thus form as an agree- 

e, miſcellaneous, and even ufeful body of literature, as is to be met with in 
of the compilations hitherto publiſhed. 


-an [BSERVATIONS and REMARKS, or the Manner in which theſe 
ded 'FRIFLES are intended to be printed and publiſped. 


yer a miſcellaneous ſelection of literature, and, are intended in the courſe of 
red ſir publication to be adapted to one temporary ſubject, circumſtance, or event, 
ich will be obſerved in each. TRIFLE ; but, which nevertheleſs may, at 
but | option of the reader, be adapted to a more general nature,. and for which 
ed: Fer purpoſe, not only a general head-line titie will be given throughout, but 
aws p a head-line title to each diſtinct piece, both of which will be paged ſepa- 
o it Ply. _ . 

aber In order therefore to adapt them to the general nature propoſed, in the firſt 
d at Jance, the uppermoſt paging may either be cut off or remain on, and the 
ad- [ral ſubjects be arranged alphabetically, agreeable to which they may be 
hoſe ſinguiſned on the uppermoſt, or general head line, and to which titles will 

* 


Ro- Edaptecd. | : 

con- In the ſecond inſtance, the various pieces may be feparately arranged at the 
-ured Fe pleaſure of the reader, for which purpoſe, each piece will be ſo printed 
being Þ be capable of being ſeparated, and when fo ſeparated, and intended to be 
-ene- Nd or ſewed together, to be cut cluſe underneath the general head line on 
-pgcd page, with which every part threughout will correſpond; and any reader 


them 2genioully paging them in the centre after they may be ſo cut, in progreſ- 


t the | order, and on a line with the page on each ſeparate piece, may unqueſti- 
them ply claim the merit of being the EDrTToR of ſuch ſelection; and, further to 


ourage ſuch literary emulation, title-pages to correſpond with collections 
ned therefrom, whether of Miſcellanies, Poems, Songs, Hiftories, Tales, 
gories, Dreams, Viſions, &c. will be adapted to the diminiſhed ſize, 
d a blank ſpace for the rame of any one who may with to claim the literary 

. app roba: an 


ay d who, inſtead thereof, have been happy in the accumulation of literary ; 


\ac- THESE TRIFLES, as before obſerved in the general deſign, will canſiſt 


tes, ſongs, epigrams, bon-mots, Sc. &c, which» may be applicable to the . A | 


A. 
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